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THE ART AMATEUR. 



into form only to have it ruined in the firing ; she has 
devoted to it— what every great artist brings to his 
work — the utmost patience and unwearied attempts. 
There were some exquisite specimens of ware of this 
kind in the English exhibit at the Centennial; and on the 
Continent the art is well-known and practised, but its 
method has been among the mysteries in which manu- 
facturers delight. Among other objects from her deft 
fingers is shown, at the rooms, a little pitcher of the 
common yellow clay abundant in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Kentucky, decorated with two birds in high relief, 
about whom are swaying branches and high grasses. 
This is done in three colors, and evidently in as 
many clays. A little match safe of similar work is 
ornamented with a stork in relief, perfect in model- 
ing, with tall, reed grasses beneath, that seem as if 
they were rustling in the wind. It is in four colors, 
and the green of the grasses is almost as finely shad- 
ed as in an English water-color drawing. The first 
of Mrs. Plimpton's experiments produced a mosaic 
effect in two kinds of clay ; the next attempt pro- 
duced the bas relief, and then came the high relief. 
I have dwelt at length upon this subject because 
it is a matter of unusual importance and interest. 

The South Kensington needle-work department 
exhibits the most practical results of any class formed 
under the auspices of the Association. There has 
been a class of from fifty to sixty paying pupils, and 
free instruction was offered to a class of fifteen, of 
whom seven or eight were found competent to pro- 
ceed with the work. It. must be remarked, " en 
passant," that no pupils are instructed here who do 
not average a certain excellence in accomplishment, 
or ability for attainment. Mere surface work meets 
with no encouragement. The prospects of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Association are good, because the theo- 
ries upon which its work is effected are good. The 
importance of a knowledge of drawing as the foun- 
dation, and the only foundation, of all applied as of 
all high art, is fully recognized. The managers of 
the Women's Art Museum solicit original designs 
for lace work and for Kensington work, and thus 
afford a good opportunity for our School of Design 
girls to put in practice their training, for on accept- 
ance the designs are to be paid for. 

Lilian Whiting. 



dull, a very little gum water may be used with them. 
Both these processes make the silk slightly transparent, 
but they quite destroy its lustre. 

A second method is by using water-colors alone, with- 
out either preparation of the silk or any admixture of 
body color, the tints being laid on nearly dry. The 
effect is very delicate, but it. requires consummate skill, 
and it is difficult to get sufficient depth and precision in 
the shadows by the use of the simple transparent tints, 
as they run slightly. 




each its merits. The second is to be recommended for 
delicacy, and the fourth for depth of color. Those who 
intend seriously to take up silk painting should try the 
experiment of each, and then work in that manner they 
find most suitable to what they have to do. The So- 
ciety of Decorative Art pupils are taught to use Chinese 
white as a foundation, and they cover the surface to be 
painted with it before they begin the design. This 
method, though, is not recommended for fan painting, 
because it makes the color so heavy as to be likely to 
break on the folds of the fan. 

Silk painting is turned to account in various ways. 
A painted silk dress is exquisite ; of fans we need 
not speak ; the ends of sashes and neckties are very 
pretty when painted with suitable flowers. On a 
cushion the color is apt to wear off, but for banner 
screens painting is very suitable. A white silk para- 
sol, adorned with a wreath of flowers emblematical 
of the seasons, with butterflies hovering over them, 
is charming for a fete ; for quieter occasions one of 
tussore silk, painted in black and gray alone, has a 
very good effect ; and a black silk one with a simple 
wreath of leaves in Chinese white is not only pretty, 
but it has this advantage — no mean one in these days 
— " it will go with any thing !" 



THE ART OF ILLUMINATING. 



PAINTING ON SILK AND SA TIN. 



Silk for painting upon should be as fine and closely 
made as possible. Twilled silk has a pretty effect for 
a ground, but its loose texture makes it almost as ab- 
sorbent as blotting paper ; and painting "on satin re- 
quires the utmost care, as the colors will 
run if they are used at all too wet. The 
tint of the silk should harmonize or con- 
trast well with that of the flowers to be 
painted, and it should be sufficiently sub- 
dued not to outshine them. Colored or 
black (not glace) silk is the best for white 
flowers. White of a creamy shade is 
suitable for colored ; but for white and 
colored flowers alike nothing is so pretty 
as a pale shade of blue. 

The material should be pinned on a 
board ; as it is difficult to erase the pen- 
ciled outline, and almost impossible to 
correct an error in the coloring or to re- 
move the Chinese white, great exactness 
is necessary in painting upon silk. The 
painting itself may be done in four ways. 

First, the silk may be sized, and the 
colors, mixed with a very little Chinese 
white, laid on as dry as possible. In this 
case it is necessary to stretch the silk on 
a wire or light wooden frame. The size 
is made by putting a piece of alum, the 
size of an ordinary lump of sugar, and 
a good pinch of isinglass, into a tumbler of boiled 
water, and letting it dissolve, stirring up the mix- 
ture occasionally. Then take a flat brush and wash 
the silk, wetting it completely, but not going over the 
same ground twice, not dragging the brush backward, 
but keeping it full, washing from left to right, as in 
ordinary water-color painting. Another mode of sizing 
is by brushing the silk over with white of egg, pre- 
viously beaten until it begins to froth, and letting it dry, 
mixing and applying the colors as before. If they look 



SKETCH OF A MONKEY. (PAGE 51.) 

The third and most general method is to mix a small 
quantity of body color with each tint as it is laid on. 

A fourth is to mix Chinese white with megilp, and fill 
in the outlines with it. Lay on a first wash of liquid, 
but not too liquid, white, as evenly as possible. Unpin 
the silk, and hold it as directed for the muslin ; and 
when it is quite dry stretch it again, and lay on a second 
coat of less liquid white. If the edges of the leaves are 
finely serrated, or there is any other minutely compli- 
cated outline, it is better not to follow it too closely 
with the white, but to leave it to be finished with a very 




JAI'ANKSli UlIiDS. (PAGE 54.) 

small brush, and color used almost dry. Now wash 
the white, or "glaze" it, with the proper colors, and 
finish the work as in ordinary painting. We cannot 
too often repeat the direction never to retouch either 
white or color until they are perfectly dry. Spots of 
another hue, stamens, and high lights, may be added 
with Chinese white upon the under tints, the two former 
of course being glazed with their colors. 

We cannot judge for others which of these four 
methods they will prefer. Each has its advocates, and 



The art of illuminating may be practically regard- 
ed as having had its origin, or its most characteristic 
exemplification, in the ornamentation of early manu- 
scripts, in the illustration of which the cloister or the 
cell was frequently convertible with the studio. 
Specimens of the work, which are still extant, bear 
ample witness to the great perfection attained in me- 
diaeval times in the painting of miniatures and deco- 
ration generally ; a perfection which was arrived at 
in the course of a regular growth, offering different 
phases of taste and treatment, according as these 
were dictated by different periods and nationalities. 
In one country, the art would be seen rising to full 
vigor, whilst it was languishing in another ; and pe- 
culiarities of style were developed which mark, with a 
greater or less degree of precision, the particular coun- 
try to which each several work may be assigned. Often 
the differences of the various styles are so pronounced 
and salient that it is almost impossible to confound 
them ; whilst, on the other hand, they are sometimes 
so slight as to make it difficult to assign the specimens 
to their proper classes. Whilst Italian work has an 
individuality of its own, so that it is nearly impossible 
to mistake it for the production of an English artist, 
there was, at certain periods, so close an affinity be- 
tween the details of the ornament of 
js. ., ^ French, English, and Flemish manu- 
I mil scripts, as to require a very close exami- 
nation to discriminate them. 

The particular style of art in which the 
oldest extant drawings in manuscript are 
executed is known as the Byzantine ; and 
this is differenced as the Byzantine prop- 
er, which was developed and used in the 
Eastern Empire, and the classical schools 
of the West, which, although governed 
by Byzantine influence, still retained more 
of the old classical element than appears 
in the manuscripts executed further east- 
ward. Some precious specimens of the 
art of illuminating as practised so early 
as the sixth century are still preserved in 
some of the museums, libraries and cab- 
inets of Europe ; but the great influence 
which the Byzantine and classical models 
had on the productions of the later 
schools of European countries is the best 
proof of the activity of artists in these 
- early days. 

The direct descendant of Byzantine il- 
lumination is that which appears in Greek manuscripts, 
specimens of which are seen chiefly in the shape of 
church-service books, such as psalters, gospels, lectiona- 
ries, etc., in which the figures of the apostles and sacred 
personages are repeated again in the same attitudes, and 
are depicted with the same formality. In the West the 
encouragement which Charlemagne and Charles the 
Bald showed to illuminators resulted in the production 
of the most splendid manuscripts, which are, how- 
ever, remarkable rather for the brilliancy and gorgeous- 



